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Popular culture plays an important role in shaping our view of the 

possible. Ta-Nehisi Coates, author of Between the World and Me, for 

years wrote Marvel's Black Panther and Captain America comics."| 
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itics,’ Coates said on Ezra Klein's podcast. “| could advocate for all of the policies in the 
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right now that's deciding what they will allow to be possible, what they will be capable 

of imagining. And the root of that isn’t necessarily the kind of journalism that | love that 
| was doing, the root of that is the stories we tell.” 

In this issue, sojo.net associate news editor Mitchell Atencio looks at some of those 
stories—in particular, superhero comics—and explores what is not being told, and how 
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policing and incarceration. That failure has consequences far beyond the DC and Marvel 
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added, “Native Americans 
are currently fighting court 
battles to keep their chil- 
dren with their extended 
families or at very least 
within the local culture and 
communities, rather than 
to off-reservation foster 
homes. We in the U.S. have 
an at-home problem of 
removing needy children 
from familiar neighbor- 
hoods and cultures.” 
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the Chicago Bulls and is 
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suspicion of inspirational 
people.” This issue’s cover 
story on the Enneagram 
was sparked by author 
Jia Tolentino’s observa- 
tion that “commodified 
selfhood is spiritually 
destructive.” While “cer- 
tain articulations of the 
Enneagram” embody this, 
Daniels highlights ex- 
perts who “offer a more 
constructive version that 
emphasizes community 
and social justice.” 


JR. Forasteros 

“I’m always careful not 
to ‘look for God in pop 
culture’ because I think 
that approach can become 
appropriative,” says 
pastor and podcaster 

JR. Forasteros (p. 39). 
An avid fan of comics, 
board games, and horror 
films, Forasteros says 
media can be a fruitful 
“conversation partner” 
for Christians to better 
understand “not just the 
stories of scripture, but 
the stories we tell in pop- 
ular culture and the way 
we understand ourselves 
as cultures, families, and 
individuals.” 
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VOICES 


1— Grain of Salt 2— Commentary 3 — Columns 4 — Eyewitness 


GRAIN OF SALT BY JIM RICE 


RECLAIMING 
A HERITAGE 


When Bshara Nassar moved to the United States in inouneany 
2011, he quickly noticed that something was missing. AMERICANS KNOW 
“There was no place for our story to be told,’ said Nassar, VERY LITTLE ABOUT 
a Palestinian Christian born in Jerusalem and raised in OnE 
Bethlehem. (“My family has been Christian for 2,000 — 
years,” Nassar told Sojourners. “We didn’t convert—the 
faith was born here!”) Buthe felt the story of the Palestin- 
ian people “was always being distorted or minimized—it 
was always about either ‘victims’ or ‘violence.” So, in 
2015, Nassar started visiting universities, churches, and 
community centers with a “traveling exhibit” of only 
two pieces, focused on refugees from Palestine. “It took 
awhile to build momentum,” Nassar said. 
Nassar is now director of the Museum of the Pal- 
Me 8 estinian People,situatedinarowhousenearDupontt —_———_—__ 
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“WE WANT TO 
SHARE OUR STORY 
FROM OUR 
PERSPECTIVE.” 


Jim Rice is a senior editor of 
Sojourners magazine. 


10 


Circle in Washington, D.C. Through the museum, 
Nassar said, “We want to share our story from our 
perspective—who we are, where we come from. For 
too long our stories have been told by others, who 
portray us in often negative stereotypes. We want 
to share with the world who Palestinians truly are.” 

The museum’s latest exhibition focuses on tatreez, 
the art of Palestinian embroidery, and looks at the role 
of “material culture and art history in preserving a 
nation’s identity,” according to exhibit curator Wafa 
Ghnaim. For Ghnaim, the first Palestinian embroidery 
instructor at the Smithsonian Museum and now a 
senior research fellow for the Metropolitan Muse- 
um of Art, the exhibit is about addressing the ques- 
tion, “How do we reclaim our heritage?” The exhibit 
includes embroidered dresses from before and after 
1948—the year of what Palestinians call the Nakba, 
or catastrophe, when according to the Institute for 
Palestine Studies, two-thirds of the Palestinian popu- 
lation was uprooted as the State of Israel was created. 
“The dresses created before 1948 reflect a village 
identity,’ Ghnaim, an expert in Palestinian traditional 
dress, told Sojourners, “while dresses created after 


1948 reflect a national 
identity.” 

Previous exhibits at 
the museum have focused 
on the art of Palestinian 
women, interpreting the 
history of Palestinian cities 
through calligraphy, and a 
2020 to 2021 exhibit on the 
intersections between Pal- 
estinian and African Amer- 
ican art for social justice, 
which included several 
works by Palestinian artists 
in response to the police 
murder of George Floyd. 
“Palestinians and African 
Americans are two peoples 
who currently struggle for 
justice and fairness in their 
lives—against formidable 
obstacles,” the museum de- 
scriptor explained. “Artists 
from both communities 
create works that offer a 
visual call to action, and 
which document the ev- 
er-present and irrepress- 
ible human desire to be 
free.” 

Founder Nassar said 
he’s been surprised by the 
success of the Palestinian 
museum, which he said 
has been encouraging for 
Palestinian Americans: 
“People felt empowered. 
There’s a space to tell our 
story.” But the main audi- 
ence, Nassar said, has been 
“everyday Americans—who 
know very little about the 
Palestinian people. People 
don’t know our culture. 
They start asking ques- 
tions.” Nassar feels that as 
people learn more about 
Palestinians—along with 
changes he’s seen inside 
Israeli society, such as the 
recent massive democra- 
cy protests—it bodes well 
for the future. “I’m always 
hopeful that something is 
going to change,” Nassar 
said. © 
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VOICES 


COMMENTARY 


BY JOE ROOS 


ADISTORTED 
THEOLOGY 


Christian Zionism provides religious 
justification for authoritarian policies. 


In late March, when Far Right former Brazilian president Jair Bolsonaro returned from 
self-imposed exile, supporters greeted him with chants of “God, family, and liberty,” 
harkening back to the motto of the dictatorship that ruled Brazil from 1964 to 1985. 
Overwhelming political support from evangelical Christians—similar to that received by 
Donald Trump—had swept Bolsonaro into office in 2018. Both men repaid this support 
by moving their respective embassies from Tel Aviv to Jerusalem, actions that were 
long sought by conservative Christians in the West, signaling a rejection of Palestinian 
aspirations for independence. 

Brazil is only one of the countries in Latin America where right-wing evangelical 
Christians have become a political force. Today, evangelicals constitute about 27 percent 
of Brazil’s population, compared to about 25 percent in the United States, according to 
the Pew Research Center. As the number of Latin American evangelicals has soared in 
recent years, Christian Zionism has also risen as a political and cultural force in the region. 
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Christian Zionists believe that support 
for the modern secular state of Israel is 
a scriptural obligation with theological 
ramifications for the “end times.” Too of- 
ten Christian Zionists defend Israel while 
perpetuating Christian supremacy and 
antisemitism; they remain ignorant of the 
persecution of Jews throughout history. 
Adopting uncritical, religiously motivat- 
ed support for the secular state of Israel, 
Christian Zionists provide cover for Israel's 
internationally recognized human rights 
abuses against Palestinians. The embrace of 
Christian Zionism threatens to be as dam- 
aging to marginalized communities in Latin 
America as it has been to Palestinians. 

In November 2022, religious, commu- 
nity, and academic leaders met in Santia- 
go, Chile, to examine the impact religious, 
political, and economic fundamentalisms 
are having in Latin America and Palestine. 
The event was organized by Dar al-Kali- 
ma University in Bethlehem, the Evan- 
gelical Theological Community of Chile, 
the Alliance of Presbyterian and Reformed 
Churches of Latin America, the World Com- 
munion of Reformed Churches, and other 
denominational bodies. The 65 participants 
focused on the role Christian Zionism plays 
in maintaining current systems of political, 
economic, and social exclusion of marginal- 
ized people. While most participants were 
Christian, several Jewish and Muslim lead- 
ers were critical to the conversation. 

“Christian Zionism is older than Zion- 
ism itself,” historian Yakov M. Rabkin told 
the gathering. Rabkin, author of A Threat 
From Within: A Century of Jewish Opposition 
to Zionism, argues that political Zionism’s 
historical and theological roots are in Prot- 
estant Christianity more than Judaism. 

Because Christian Zionism comes in 
various shades (evangelicals think about it 
differently than do mainline Protestants and 
Catholics), Lutheran pastor Mitri Raheb, 
founder of Dar al-Kalima University, sug- 
gested that “we needa different definition of 
Christian Zionism, onethat equates Christian 
Zionism with the [political] lobbies that are 
the driving force behind it.” Sociologist Maria 
das Dores Campos Machado named factors 
that have contributed to the rise of political 
power by Christian Zionists in Brazil, includ- 
ing “the increase in evangelical missions, 
the diffusion of Dispensationalism, and the 
growth of evangelical representation in the 
political sphere.” 


KK* 


ALL PEOPLE HAVE A RIGHT TO LIVE 
IN SECURITY AND FREEDOM. 


Allan Boesak, a South African pastor 
and anti-apartheid activist, framed Israel’s 
military occupation of Palestine in terms 
of South Africa’s former system of apart- 
heid. When people from South Africa visit 
Palestine, “they come away shocked at the 
depth ofapartheid in Palestine,’ Boesak said. 
“Apartheid exists in many places around the 
world in various forms, where the poor are 
always the victims of economic exclusion,” 
Boesak added. 

Delia Leal Mollinedo, a prominent Bap- 
tist pastor and human rights defender in 
Guatemala, spoke passionately about “the 
oppression of women from religious fun- 
damentalism, like Christian Zionism.” On 
arecent trip to Palestine, women pleaded 
with Leal to host more discussions between 
Latin American and Palestinian women 
“because women especially need to be to- 
gether.” 

Alvaro Ramis, a theologian at the Uni- 
versity Academy of Christian Humanism 
in Chile, argued that Christian Zionism asa 
political force is “an anti-democratic and co- 
lonialist system that denies human rights.” 
Ramos raised concerns that, as Israeli Prime 
Minister Benjamin Netanyahu has ushered 
in the most right-wing government in the 
country’s history, policies tested against 
Palestinians will be “just a preview of what 
will happen” in Latin America. 

All followers of Jesus are called to act 
like Christ in breaking the chains of in- 
justice. All people have a right to live in 
security and freedom—free from all forms 
of terrorism. Christian Zionism increasingly 
has nothing to do with Christianity or with 
security for Israelis; instead, it provides 
religious justification for authoritarian pol- 
icies. It is imperative that North American 
Christians confront Christian Zionism as 
the distorted theology and dangerous po- 
litical belief that it is. © 


Joe Roos, a founder of Sojourners, is a 
Mennonite pastor and trustee of Friends 
of Sabeel North America, a Christian or- 
ganization seeking support for Palestin- 
ian freedom in U.S. churches. 
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With the support of a $1M 
grant from the Lilly Endowment, 
Bethany Theological Seminary 
is launching Bethany BOLD, a 
new initiative that will prepare 
students to lead congregations 
through issues of diversity 
and division. This rigorous 
and demanding program will 
challenge Bethany's best and 
brightest students to apply their 
faith and education to address 
real-world problems, including 
poverty and racial injustice. 


This competitive, immersive, 
residential program will invite 
studentsto committo academic 
excellence, community living, 
and no new debt. Participants 
receive housing,  full-tuition 
scholarships, and a monthly 
stipend. 


Find out more: 
bethanyseminary.edu/bold 
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VOICES 


COMMENTARY BY ERIC STONER 


PAY TO THE 
ORDER OF 
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WHY IS THEU.S. GIVING 
THE PHILIPPINES’ MILITARY 
A BLANK CHECK? 


Religious leaders argue that increased U.S. funding and military 
presence stoke human rights abuses and regional instability. 


There is a disturbing sense of déja vu in the Philippines. Thirty-seven 
years after the nonviolent People Power movement ended the brutal 
and kleptocratic 20-year reign of Ferdinand Marcos Sr., his only son and 
namesake sits comfortably in the presidential palace. Following in his 
father’s footsteps, President Ferdinand “Bongbong” Marcos Jr. is once 
again cozying up to the United States. 

In 2012, the Obama administration began to “rebalance” U.S. military 
and trade agreements in Asia. Since 2014, the U.S. has had access to five 
military bases in the Philippines and trains Filipino soldiers under the 
Enhanced Defense Cooperation Agreement (EDCA)—all part of Obama’s 
“pivot to the Pacific.” 

In February this year, Marcos agreed to allow the US. military to 
pre-position troops and weapons at another four bases. This gives the 
US. the largest military footprint it has had in the Philippines in 30 years, 
when a Filipino-led anti-colonial independence movement led to the 
removal of all permanent military bases in their country. 

In its push to expand EDCA, the Biden administration said it would 
spend $82 million on projects at the first five bases. In addition, U.S. 
ambassador MaryKay Carlson announced $100 million in new foreign 
military financing for the Philippines “to use as it wishes.” The Philip- 
pines is already the largest recipient of U.S. military assistance in the 


14 filo / iStock 


region, receiving $1.14 billion in weapons 
and equipment since 2015. U.S. and Phil- 
ippines government officials claim that 
the purpose of this growing US. military 
presence is to help with humanitarian 
crises and disaster relief, as well as to pre- 
pare for a future conflict with China, most 
likely over Taiwan. 


Christians, however, have many reasons 
to question this narrative. Ina meeting in 
February at the Quezon City headquarters 
for the National Council of Churches in the 
Philippines, atop concern raised by those 
present was howthe influx of US. weapons 
and training will strengthen the Filipino 
military, which has been responsible for 
widespread human rights abuses. 

Religious leaders are particularly con- 
cerned about the abusive, decades-old prac- 
tice known as “red-tagging,” in which the 
government publicly accuses activists, jour- 
nalists, and church workers of involvement 
with or giving support to armed communist 
insurgents. Anyone critical of the political 
and economicelite can end up in the state’s 
crosshairs—subject to harassment and vi- 
olence at the hands of the military. “Giving 
aid to the poor is authentic witnessing to 
the Christian faith but church workers who 
dare to ask why many people are mired in 
poverty face the danger of being called a 
communist,” wrote Filipino journalist Mark 
Saludes in 2021 The situation is nowmuch 
worse. The human rights group Karapatan 
calls red-tagging a death sentence; it has 
documented the extrajudicial killing and 
torture of hundreds of people since 2016. 

The danger has only grown with the 
passing of the Anti-Terrorism Act of 2020, 
which is being weaponized in a similar fash- 
ion to target all forms of dissent. Former 
Supreme Court Justice Antonio Carpio 
has gone so far as to say that the country is 
now “permanently under a situation worse 
than martial law.” 

“Tf [the US. is] really concerned about 
us, why train us to be the enemy of our own 
people?” Norma Dollaga, a deaconess in 
the United Methodist Church, asked at the 
meeting of church workers. “We know that 
[the military] will never be trained to be- 
come compassionate.” 

Given the desperate poverty and needin 
the Philippines, Dollaga insisted that there 
isa better way to protect the country. “Why 
notuse the taxes of the American people to 
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NEW ANTI- 
TERRORISM 
LAWS TARGET 
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Credit Union, we can 
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contribute to real development—to educate the people, make them healthy, give them tools rooted in your faith 
housing, provide them social and basic services?” 


values: 
For nearly 100 years, the U.S. maintained what was once the largest overseas naval base © Checking and savings 
in the world at Subic Bay on the island of Luzon. America’s devastating environmental 
ee ate: : accounts. 

and humanitarian impact there serves as a cautionary tale. 

Only after the US. military pulled out in 1992 did Filipinos learn that the US. had for * Auto loans. 
decades spilled toxic waste on the ground, buried it in unsealed landfills, and dumped ¢ Mortgages and home 
millions of gallons of untreated sewage into waterways each day, according to U.S. 

pee ae , : : equity loans. 

government data. Despite killing many, spreading illnesses, and causing miscarriages 
and birth defects in children, the US. continues to refuse to take any responsibility for * MyNeighbor credit 
cleanup—revealing how little the US. military values Filipino lives. card. 

There is also a long, sordid history of prostitution and human trafficking around Business and nonprofit 


the naval base, and sexual violence against Filipina women by US. troops. The horrific 
murder in 2014 of Jennifer Laude, a transgender woman drowned in a toilet by a U.S. 
Marine, is just one of the most recent stories to spark widespread national protests. 

Many religious leaders and activists fundamentally disagree that having a larger 
US. military presence will defend the Philippines’ interests against China. As Catholic CONTACT US TODAY. 
priest Benjamin E. Alforque putit, the US. “has not lifted a finger to help the Philippines Learn how we can meet your 
secure its territorial integrity in the Chinese-occupied parts of the West Philippine Sea.” 

Instead, some Filipinos fear it will only make their country a more legitimate 
target if war does break out over Taiwan. “The hope of salvation for the Philippines,” 
Alforque said, lies not in “preparing for war, but ... disarmament and nonproliferation 
of weapons of mass destruction.” 

People of faith in the Philippines draw on their long history of resistance to the 
successive colonial powers that have come and gone from their homeland. “We have 
a collective memory of resistance against foreign aggression,” Dollaga said. “The sov- 
ereign will of God is for us to be free people. So, we’re still hopeful church people.” » 


banking services. 


banking needs by calling 
800-451-5719 or visiting 
everence.com/banking. 
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Eric Stoner is a co-founder and editor of Waging Nonviolence and an adjunct professor Credit union products are 
at St. Joseph’s University in Brooklyn, N.Y. cenBen federally insured by NCUA. 
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A THREAT TO 
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Alot has been written in recent months about how Christian national- 
ism is a threat to America—and of course that’s right. But it’s also worth 
noting that it’s a threat to Christianity. 

This round of concern really took off when a new poll from the Public 
Religion Research Institute (PRRD found that alarming numbers of 
people believed things such as “the U.S. government should declare 
America a Christian nation” and “God has called Christians to exercise 
dominion over all areas of American society.” Nearly 30 percent of Amer- 
icans mostly agreed (sympathizers) or completely agreed (adherents) 
with such statements, which is scary enough—but among Republicans 
that number rose to 54 percent, which means it is the dominant belief 
system among one of the two parties that frequently swap control of 
the U.S. government. 

PRRI President Robert P. Jones defines Christian nationalism as 
“the idea that America is destined to be a promised land for European 
Christians.” Nearly two-thirds of white evangelical Protestants, according 
to PRRI, qualify as adhering or sympathizing with this belief. Astonish- 
ingly, these beliefs cross racial lines. “White (29%), Hispanic (25%), and 
Black (20%) Christians who identify as born-again or evangelical are 
each about five times as likely to be Christian nationalism adherents as 
members of the same racial or ethnic groups who identify as Christian 


BY BILL MCKIBBEN 
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ALARMING NUMBERS OF PEOPLE 
BELIEVE THINGS SUCH AS “THE U.S. 
GOVERNMENT SHOULD DECLARE 
AMERICA A CHRISTIAN NATION.” 
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but not evangelical,” the institute reports. 

The views that accompany this tenden- 
cy are appalling: More than 80 percent of 
white Christian-nationalist adherents re- 
ject the notion that “generations of slavery 
and discrimination have created conditions 
that make it difficult for many Black Amer- 
icans to work their way out of the lower 
class” (compared to 46 percent of non- 
white adherents). More than 80 percent 
of white adherents think that “immigrants 
are invading our country and replacing our 
cultural and ethnic background”—the core 
tenet of what's called “replacement theory.” 
Forty percent ofadherents agree that “true 
American patriots may have to resort to 
violence in order to save our country,” with 
no significant differences by race. 

We can’t make progress on the key is- 
sues of our time—inequality, the climate 
crisis, racial oppression—with these atti- 
tudes anywhere near the fore. 

But that’s a problem for society. The 
problem for Christians is that onlookers 
understand these views as the core of our 
religion. Forget the cross—its symbol might 
as well be an AR-15 waved in the face of 
anyone who gets too uppity. 

Which means, I think, thatakey task for 
Christians who have a different, gospel-ori- 
ented, red-letter, plain-text understanding 
of our faith is to denounce this nonsense 
for the heresy that it is. It’s helpful for our 
leaders—our clergy but also our laity—to 
denounce racism, classism, and sexism as 
wrong. But lots of people can do that. It’s 
imperative for our leaders to denounce it 
as unchristian, and to say quite plainly that 
those who claim the mantle of our faith 
but spew such nonsense are not in fact 
following the teachings of Christ. 

The difference between a Christian 
nationalist vision of how the world should 
be and the gospel to which Jesus called us 
could not be more obvious. Left to their 
own devices, these nationalists would en- 
sure that no one ever hears the good news 
again. o 


Bill McKibben, founder of 350.org, is the 
author most recently of The Flag, the 
Cross, and the Station Wagon: A Graying 
American Looks Back at His Suburban Boy- 
hood and Wonders What the Hell Happened. 
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FROM THE DUST 


BY LIUAN HUSKA 


WORKING WITH A CLIMATE 
SKEPTIC TO HEAL THE LAND 


Inodded along with everything in the holistic permacul- 
ture course until day four, when things went off the rails. 
My family and I were at a farm in Bolivia, volunteering 
and learning about land design, groundwater recharging, 
alternative energy technologies, and returning fertility 
to the earth. Day four’s topic was community-building, 
which sounded innocuous enough. 

Our host and instructor was a man from New Zealand 
who has farmed two acres in a remote Bolivian valley for 
nearly a decade. He talked about the importance of local 
decision-making, how focusing on global problems over 


which we have little influence can leave us feeling disempowered. Human-induced 
climate change, he added, is another story the oligarchs at the top are telling to stoke 
our fears and get us to surrender our freedoms. That and the pandemic. 

Our host’s views are extreme. But he is among a growing group of back-to-the-land 
conservatives who don’t fit my categories. He disbelieves mainstream climate science, 
yet he is installing solar ovens, composting toilets, and bioconstructed buildings on his 
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OUR STAY ALLOWED ME 
TO PRACTICE CURIOSITY 
AND COOPERATION. 
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property. He scoffs at “wokeism,” which he 
sees as another form of top-down control, 
yet he deeply respects the local Indigenous 
community and attends the Quechua-only 
neighborhood meetings with surrounding 
farmers. 

Like many on the fringe Right in the 
United States these days, our host em- 
bodies a disorienting set of stances: an 
abiding suspicion of government over- 
reach; resistance to corporations, banks, 
pharmaceutical companies, and anything 
smacking of global elitism; and asense that 
almost all our problems could be solved by 
returning to a more local and grounded 
way of life. 

I struggled to keep my jaw hinged 
during the rest of the course, which only 
gotmore strange. We thought about cutting 
our two-week visit short, but in the end 
I'm glad we stuck it out. Our stay allowed 
me to practice two postures that are key 
to healing our polarized society: curiosity 
and cooperation. 

Our hostis an intelligent and well-read 
man. Though I’m tempted to write him 
off as another climate denier who wants 
to protect his privileged way of life, I am 
also curious about how he arrived at his 
views. Hearing his story has helped me 
reflect on how also arrived at certain po- 
litical and ideological stances by way of 
life circumstances, the people I associate 
with, and the ideas I’ve been exposed to. 
I’m learning not to let my own views keep 
me from interacting with another human 
being whose narratives about the world 
are so different from my own. 

At the end of the day, I can cooperate 
with my host’s permaculture project be- 
cause I believe we desire the same things: 
clean air, clean water, healthy soil, and a 
neighborly, abundant society for our chil- 
dren. He may be telling a different story 
about what’s happening in the world on 
a large scale, but here, on the ground, we 
can work together to corral turkeys, move 
a chicken tractor, and improve degrad- 
ed land. We may not be solving climate 
change, but we are developing something 
more basic: mutual respect. © 


Livan Huska is a freelance journalist and 
author of Hurting Yet Whole: Reconcil- 

ing Body and Spirit in Chronic Pain and 
Illness. 


A NEW PODCAST 
FROM THE EDITORS 
OF SOJOURNERS. 


When spiritual leaders commit abuse, can the 
communities they leave behind move forward? 


Jean Vanier was considered a “living saint” for 
his work promoting the dignity of people with 


intellectual disabilities. But nine months after his 
death, a different story emerged. 


Subscribe wherever you get your podcasts. 
Learn more at sojo.net/podcast. 
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“JESUS LOVES PEOPLE 
WHO HAVE HURT US, 
TOO.” 


20 Sid High, right, and family attend online church from home in Cedar Rapids, lowa. After multiple pastors told Sid, a transgender June 2023 
Christian man, that he was going to hell, the family began worshiping at home. / Rachel Mummey / Getty Images 


AS TOLD TO SOJOURNERS 


‘WE ARE 
EVERYDAY 
PEOPLE’ 


l really suppressed my trans identity before I 
came out. For me, that wasn’t accepting myself 
as my true self. There’s something to be said for 
being who you are without having to hide who 
you are for the approval of others. I feel more at 
peace with myself because God is pleased with 
me for being who Iam and livingin my authentic 
self. God wanted me to be who I am and to be 
able to show other people that they can be who 
they are too. 

I started the first Pride event [in Marion, 
Iowa] when I was 15. That’s when I started 
getting interested in helping the community 
more. People often see the queer community 
as sinners. Even if people do believe it’s a sin, 
the right thing to do is not to judge and to 
continue to love—because that’s what Jesus 
did. God is Love, and [God] made us to love, 
regardless of who we love. 

I feel disappointed in my Christian commu- 
nity because trying to strip people’s rights is the 
opposite of love, and the opposite of what Jesus 
calls us to do. [believe that even the people who 
are trying to take my rights away, take the rights 
ofmy community away, that Jesuslovesthem too. 
Jesus loves people who havehurtus, too. So, [pray 
for the people that are hurting the community. 

God made us to love. [God] wants us to love 
one another. Regardless of how you feel about 
the queer community, taking our rights away 
is not the way to go about it. The church needs 
to realize that the queer community—we'’re just 
people. We are everyday people. We want to 
be treated like everybody else, especially in a 
church setting, because Jesus is important to 
a lot of queer people. But we aren’t able to go 
into achurch like everybody else without facing 
judgment. Someday, I hope that we will be able 
to do that. © 


Sid High is a trans Christian in Iowa and 
a youth ambassador for Beloved Arise. He 
spoke with Sojourners’ Mitchell Atencio. 
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SELF-UBSESOIUN 
oR }OOL FOR 
CHANGE? 


The Enneagram personality type system is not 
just about making peace with yourself. 
Josiah R. Daniels talks with practitioners about the 
Enneagram’s potential for building community and 
creating a more just society. 


llustrations by Mark Pernice 
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In 2011, | took a course at my 
Christian college about the 
personality type system known 
as the Enneagram. 


The Enneagram is a system built around nine person- 
ality types, with each type providing a unique perspective 
on how we navigate our relationships, emotions, and the 
world around us. The Enneagram draws on both spiritu- 
ality and psychology, which distinguishes it from many 
other personality indicators. 

A primary question that emerged for me from that 
college class: Does the inner work that the Enneagram 
encourages manifest itself in the outer world through 
justice work, or is the Enneagram primarily a tool meant 
to encourage people to focus on individual healing, career, 
and spirituality? 

Throughout history, questions about how and why 
each human has a unique set of behaviors, motivations, 
emotions, and cognitions have preoccupied philosophers, 
psychologists, sociologists, religious thinkers, and Buzzfeed 
quiz creators alike. Indeed, in the 21st century, “know 
thyself” is less of a thought-provoking ancient Greek 
aphorism and more of a cultural imperative lauded by 
the self-help industrial complex and career coaches. We 
are assured that by unlocking our “true selves,” we will 
ultimately be unlocking our true potential, which will 
drastically improve our fortunes. 

But the Enneagram was never meant to simply mea- 
sure our potential or provide a definitive answer to the 
question of human personality. This is contrary to some 
of the most popular personality indicators such as My- 
ers-Briggs or CliftonStrengths (formerly StrengthsFinder), 
which became popular because they promised to help 
employers tap into human potential and productivity. 
The Enneagram originated as atool for contemplation but 
has come to emphasize how self-growth and inner work 
prepare us for the outer work of building community. 

In their book The Enneagram: A Christian Perspective, 
Catholic priest Richard Rohr and Lutheran minister 
Andreas Ebert point to a 4th-century Christian Desert 
Father, Evagrius Ponticus, as the first to use, loosely, the 
nine-pointed symbol to highlight vices that he believed 
interrupted one’s inner peace and relationship with God. 
But it wasn’t until the 1970s that Chilean psychiatrist 
Claudio Naranjo, inspired by a theory originated by Bo- 
livian philosopher Oscar Ichazo, used modern psychology 
to develop a theory of nine distinct personalities—or 
“enneatypes”—that highlighted the vices, virtues, and 
core motivations of each type. 

The Enneagram is sometimes treated as just another 
personality test that can help us purchase the things 
that “match” our personalities, find romance, or unlock 
our “true potential” so we can make more money—part 
of our culture’s obsessive focus on self-improvement. 
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But at its best, the Enneagram not only emphasizes making peace with 
yourself and a higher power, it also offers tools for learning how to bein 
community and build a more just society. 

To help me sort through my questions, I interviewed three Enneagram 
experts: Chichi Agorom, an associate faculty member with The Narrative 
Enneagram and author of The Enneagram for Black Liberation; Jessica 
Denise Dickson, a life empowerment coach and Enneagram guide who 
uses the Enneagram in anti-racist workshops; and Abi Robins, a queer, 
trans Enneagram teacher, coach, and author of The Conscious Enneagram. 
Their responses have been edited for length and clarity. —JosiahR. Daniels 
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Josiah R. Daniels: Is the Enneagram only for Christians? 

Chichi Agorom: It’s not tied to any specific religion or 
practice. I know Buddhists who use it. I know Christians 
who use it. I know atheists who use it. For me, that is 
the beauty of it. I don’t think of it as tied to Christianity. 


What are some trends you are noticing with the Enneagram? 
Agorom: I’ve seen the Enneagram used as though it is 
a vending machine or drive-thru. It’s like, “Okay, cool, 
give me the SparkNotes on what I need to change to be 
the acceptable version of myself and still get power or 
applause, and I'll do those quick things and then move on.” 
But the Enneagram is really about growth work. Healing 
work is slow work. Most of us in Western society do not 
want or appreciate slow work. We want it to be quick. 
The enneatypes are structures that provide strategies 
to navigate the world. But the types themselves are not 
who we are. 


How doweuse the Enneagram as a tool for ourselves and 
our communities? 

Agorom: The Enneagram is a great tool because it brings 
us in, it meets alot of people where they are. It also invites 
us to expand beyond just me. “What do I need to do to be 
a healthy version of my type?” and “What does it mean 
that we're all held together in a whole?”—those questions 
can lead to a realization that the way I show up directly 
impacts the people around me, the people in community 
with me. I have more capacity for grace and compassion 
for myself, which means I have more capacity for grace 
and compassion for the people around me. 
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"There's something to be said about 
the discomfort that white folks 

feel when they are interacting with 
a book that does not center their 
experience.’ —Chichi Agorom 


How do you feel about corporations using the Enneagram? 
Agorom: Learning communication styles and conflict 
resolution styles—those can be helpful for a basic un- 
derstanding that everyone is not like me. But I’ve heard 
from people about the Enneagram being used for team 
development, and it’s like, “Oh, this is exciting,” and then, 
after a month, there’s no continuation. If we just stay with 
the Enneagram on the surface, you get to the end of that 
quickly. It’s ultimately just a watered-down version that’s 
supposed to help with productivity and team retention. 
I’m not trying to throw out the baby with the bathwater. I 
think that it can be helpfulin some circumstances. But the 
workplace is not necessarily the best or safest environment 
to dive deep into your enneatype because the corporate 
space isn’t necessarily built on the level of curiosity needed 
to do the work the Enneagram requires. 


Is your book only for Black people? What is your invitation 
to white people who read your book or are interested in 
the Enneagram? 

Agorom: Most of the other Enneagram books are written 
by white folks. These are the books I had to read through 
my training, even though they centered people and ex- 
periences that were not familiar to me. What I do in The 
Enneagram for Black Liberation is center Black folks—Black 
women, specifically. There’s something to be said about the 
discomfort that white folks feel when they are interacting 
witha book that does not center their experience. But even 
though it doesn’t center their experience, I explicitly say, 
“Yeah. This book is for everyone.” 

I invite white readers not to perform. I don’t even 
want to say not perform “wokeness”—don’t perform a 
commitment to liberation that you are not willing to 
follow through with. We don’t want the words. Focus on 
holding awareness of, and then working to dismantle, 
the intersections of power and privilege ... spend more 
time exploring how your armor can be used as a weapon. 
I promise that if you're spending time doing that and ’'m 
doing my work, we will meet each other. 


sojo.net 
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What individual work does the Enneagram ask us to do? 
What is the collective work? 

Jessica Denise Dickson: I don’t think the work is differ- 
ent. The Enneagram is this beautiful system or tool that 
helps us understand our internal experience, the things 
that we’re motivated by, and the things that trip up our 
reactivity. If I’m doing inner work and I’m only concerned 
about my own experience, that’s not true Enneagram 
work. True Enneagram work says, “This matters because it 
impacts how Ishowup in my community.” But I do think 
that there have been a lot of teachers who have taught 
it as this solo individualistic thing where it’s just about 
you doing your own personal work. I say, “No, it’s about 
who you are in relation to other people.” Part of that is 
because of how whiteness shows up within Enneagram 
teachings—the individualism that comes with whiteness 
has said your experience is the biggest thing. 


Doyouincorporate a critique of whiteness in your anti-racist 
Enneagram work? 

Dickson: I talk about whiteness both as a social construct 
that was created to uphold the power of wealthy white 
men, and I also talk about it as a culture—that is, the val- 
ues, attitudes, opinions, behaviors, and rules of a society. I 
often say, “If you're a white-bodied person, you have to be 
cognizant of the ways that you may have been socialized 
into whiteness,” because socialization into whiteness is 
a structural advantage. It’s a viewpoint from a certain 
location that causes you to see the world a specific way. It’s 
going to shape you in ways that you are not conscious of. 


"You can't have self-awareness 
without cultural awareness.” 
—dJessica Denise Dickson 


What does it mean to “do the work” when it comes to the 
Enneagram and anti-racism? 

Dickson: “Doing the work” is this beautiful process of 
understanding that we're not a disembodied Enneagram 
type. There are the core fears, desires, and reactivity of 
each type—the passion, whichis this energetic side of your 
enneatype—the fixations, which are the mental habits of 
your type—and then your defense mechanism. They’re all 
expressed through our embodied realities. Understand- 
ing that, for example, as a Black woman eight type, the 
expression that I have in general is seen by white men as 
a power move. If I’m not doing the work of understand- 
ing how my socialization and my enculturation in white 
evangelical spaces have shaped my perspective, then how 
Iexpress myselfis going to skew the work that’s possible. 
You can’t have self-awareness without cultural awareness. 


What are some concrete ways the Enneagram can help 
us achieve a society of liberation? 

Dickson: One is for people to really understand what their 
inner defenses are. Looking at the combinations of our 
socialization and our Enneagram type, it’s important to 
look at our defenses, because if you are a white-bodied 
person socialized into whiteness, there is this aversion 
to conflict and a belief in your right to comfort. Things 
that are uncomfortable are going to make you feel unsafe 
because your nervous system has been socialized a certain 
way and can’t tell the difference between discomfort and 
actual danger. That means when something justice-related 
comes up—maybe youre called out by someone—and you 
feel this defense, you start to think, “Oh, I feel shame.” 
But shame is kind of beautiful because it relates us to 
our inherent interconnectedness—I did something that 
hurt you. Instead of shame becoming an identity like 
whiteness wants it to be, we learn to move through it 
toward liberation. So, when we're doing the work, it be- 
comes this beautiful, connective experience rather than 
something that separates us and makes us feel that we 
have to hide. We become more likely to be able to move 
toward liberation together as a collective. 
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What is the modern Enneagram'ss relationship to religion? 
Abi Robins: What’s interesting is that as the Enneagram 
developed into this personality system, religiosity was 
kind of removed from it—not because religion is bad, but 
because it became more about psychology than spirituality. 
Insome ways, it blended the twoas well. It’s like we're using 
Western language to describe amore Eastern experience. 
There are Christian roots, but there are not exclusively 
Christian roots to what we know and work with today. 
I think of the Enneagram as a tool. It is not a Christian 
tool. That’s like saying, “A Christian used a hammer one 
time, so all hammers are now somehow Christian.” That 
makes no sense and isn’t helpful. 


What does it take to be an Enneagram teacher? 

Robins: There are an astounding [number] of “Enneagram 
professionals.” On their websites, they say nothing about 
who they trained with. Where did they learn the system? 
Did you just read a bunch of books? That does not make 
you an Enneagram professional. You need to know where 
these people are getting their information and training. 
If you know who yow’re learning from and where they 
learned it from, then you understand their inherent biases. 
It’s not just, “Oh, let’s sit and chat about this cool thing 
and let’s talk about the types.” It really should be, “How 
are we using this to transform our lives and our world?” 


What does that transformation look like? 

Robins: The Enneagram invites us into the work of seeing 
and understanding ourselves—to literally become more 
conscious of what we're doing. It’s also about understand- 
ing how the world is colored by our unconscious biases. 
And these are the things that are necessary for collective 


"It's not just, ‘Oh, let's sit and chat 
about this cool thing and let's talk 
about the types.’ It really should be, 
‘How are we using this to transform 
our lives and our world?'"—Abi Robins 


work to take place. This points us to the fact that we cannot 
experience wholeness without each other. I can also speak 
to how I’ve seen it play out in the lives of people who have 
really committed to this work: As we start to see reality 
more clearly, we become more compassionate, we become 
more loving, and we become more caring. 


What would you say to people who see the Enneagram as 
more individualistic to coax them into justice work? 
Robins: Our society has really doubled down on this idea 
of individualism. That ethos is a function of white su- 
premacy, patriarchy, and capitalism. All these things keep 
us separated and distant from each other. Without being 
connected to other people, we’re lost. How do we move 
toward more collective action? We need people to wake 
up. A lot of people are actively being disenfranchised by 
our government. 


Why is it so important to understand the Enneagram’'s em- 
phasis on interconnectedness? 

Robins: Your individual work cannot take place if you are 
not in community. If you are not present to and aware 
of the communities that you’re a part of, your work will 
always be stunted. There is nothing individual about En- 
neagram work except that, like, your s--- is your s---. This 
applies not just to your intimate relationships, but to all 
your relationships—your friendships, your communal 
relationships: We cannot exist without each other. ° 


Josiah R. Daniels is associate opinion editor at sojo.net. 
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BY MITCHELL ATENCIO 


WHY ARE SUPERHEROES 
STRONG ENOUGH TO RESIST 
DEATH BUT INCAPABLE OF 
SEEING THE CORRUPTION IN 
SYSTEMS OF INCARCERATION? 


| ILLUSTRATION BY CAT SIMS jn Zz 
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VER SINCE I 

WAS LITTLE, MY 

IMAGINATION HAS 

BEEN SHAPED 
BY SUPERHERO WORLDS, 
LORE, AND COMIC AND 
ANIMATED ADAPTATIONS. 
AND WHILE MORE 
“REALISTIC” ADAPTATIONS 
ARE THE TREND ON 
THE BIG SCREEN, WHAT 
ENTHRALLED ME ABOUT 
CHARACTERS SUCH AS 
BATMAN WASN'T THAT I 
THOUGHT HE COULD BE 
REAL; I WAS TUNED INSTEAD 
TO THE ETHOS BEHIND THE 
CAPED CRUSADER. 


Superhero stories often seem limitless. 
At their best, they stretch the imagina- 
tion to ask what type of world we want 
to exist and what it would take to get us 
there, while acknowledging hardships 
along the way. 

Recently, I began a rewatch of the 
DC Animated Universe: TV shows, fea- 
ture films, and shorts that aired mainly 
from 1992 to 2006. These shows were the 
first to capture my attention and shape 
my imagination. Batman: The Animated 
Series was my first love, with Kevin Con- 
roy’s Batman and Mark Hamill’s Jok- 
er seared into my consciousness. As I 
watched, I made a particular note about 
the moral imagination of these shows: 
Superheroes in these shows don’t just 
refuse to kill—a theme recurring across 
superhero worlds—they refuse to even 
let anyone die. 

Take Season 1, Episode 11 (S1 E11) 
of Superman: The Animated Series: 
Lex Luthor’s weapons factory is about 
to explode, with spilled molten metal 
splashing about. Lana Lang is hang- 
ing by a thread above certain death; 
so is Lex Luthor, who unintentionally 
caused this mess in his attempt to kill 
Superman. But then, at the last moment, 
Superman bursts forth from under the 
molten waves, crashing out of the top 
of the factory just before it explodes, 
with Lana in one arm and the villain in 
the other. 
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It’s a scene that strains credulity. 
There’s an improbability of timing, a lack 
of “logic” in doubling back for the person 
trying to kill you, and the storyteller’s re- 
fusal to explain how Superman managed to 
save the villain. But what’s key here is the 
insistence, and flaunting, that Superman 
would save the villain. It doesn’t need an 
explanation; it’s assumed. 

For a while, I was paying attention 
to how the writers made this subtext be- 
lievable. Superman saves some villains in 
hopes they can be rehabilitated, others 
because they are being used by larger, 
more villainous characters. Why? The 
simple answer is that these were shows 
for families and children. The same reason 
the comic book’s “League of Assassins” be- 
came the TV show’s “Society of Shadows” 
and villains set out to “destroy” rather 
than “kill” heroes. 

But this death-resisting subtext be- 
comes dialogue in S2 E9 of Superman: 
The Animated Series when some kids 
plead with Metallo, a villain disguised 
as a hero, to save Lois Lane from an ex- 
ploding volcano. “Superman wouldn’t let 
anyone die, no matter howbad they were,” 
the kids protest. “I’m not Superman,” 
Metallo retorts. 


APOCALYPTIC NONVIOLENCE 
AND THE COMICS 


The relationship to death in these shows 
isn’t denial of the reality of death; after 
all, Superman begins with the death of the 
planet Krypton and all its inhabitants, 
save our Man of Steel who is rocketed to 
Earth. Rather, death is treated as some- 
thing to resist. Death comes for us all, 
but so far as it depends on our heroes, it 
won't come today. 

In this logic, I see the Christian non- 
violence that Myles Werntz and David 
Cramer call “apocalyptic nonviolence”: 
the stream of the Catonsville Nine, Wil- 
liam Stringfellow, and René Girard. 

“Apocalyptic nonviolence takes as its 
starting point ... that Jesus’ death and 
resurrection call for Christians to actively 
oppose the machinations of Death in the 
world,’ the two write in A Field Guide to 
Christian Nonviolence. “[What] is primary 
to apocalyptic nonviolence is the guiding 
conviction that nonviolence continues 
the work of God in Christ, which exposes 
Death for what it is. As such, apocalyptic 
nonviolence is more confrontational in 
nature, in keeping with what is at stake: 
the contest between the resurrection life 


of Jesus and the power of Death.” 

This is a nonviolence that is willing to 
disregard the conventional wisdom that 
peace comes from the annihilation of en- 
emies. Insomuch as our heroes represent 
the good in a story, they can be seen to 
represent Christ’s defeat of death. Central 
to being ahero is the assumption that you 
save every life you can. Following, how- 
ever, is a second assumption key to these 
shows: The Big Blue Boy Scout will turn 
our villains over to the other blue—the 
police and prison system. 

These assumptions work in tandem: 
It’s not Superman’s job to be judge, jury, 
and executioner, but it is someone’s job. 
In one particularly jarring episode, Su- 
perman saves the life of aman wrongfully 
on death row, only to nonchalantly turn 
the real killer over to the gas chamber. 

I began to wonder why heroes were 
powerful enough to resist death but 
largely incapable of seeing past systems 
of incarceration. Superman just keeps 
returning his villains to “Stryker’s Island 
Penitentiary” in the river of Metropolis 
(a not-so-subtle nod to Riker’s Island in 
New York’s East River). Batman seems 
resigned to the cat-and-mouse game he 
plays with the Joker, never asking about 
root causes. 

While crooked cops and corrupt sys- 
tems aren’t foreign to these shows, the 
logic is that police are failing to live up to 
their role in society, not that their role is 
inherently harmful. This mirrors reality, 
where even the most heinous of police 
executions lead people to bemoan indi- 
vidual “bad apples,” despite the wealth of 
evidence that the structure and practice 
of policing itself is harmful. 

For example, the Institute for Justice’s 
“Policing for Profit” report on civil asset 
forfeiture found that state and federal au- 
thorities took a combined worth of $68.8 
billion from people suspected of crimes 
between 2000 and 2019. In three of the 
six years between 2014 and 2019, police 
took more in value than all burglaries in 
that year. 


“WE KEEP US SAFE” 


Thankfully, I'm not the only one thinking 
about this. Eve L. Ewing, the sociologist, 
poet, and writer of Marvel’s Ironheart 
(2018) addressed abolition in comics on 
The Ezra Klein Show in 2021. Ironheart, 
aka Riri Williams, is a 15-year-old Black 
girl from Chicago, a genius being men- 
tored by the AI ghost of Tony Stark (Iron 
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Man) and wearing a self-made suit of 
armor similar to his. 

“T consider myself an abolitionist, and 
so many comics that I grew up reading and 
so many stories end by the hero binding the 
bad guy up and turning them over—here 
you are, officer,’ Ewing said. “Butit’s funny 
that there aren’t more serious critiques of 
policing that emerge from the superhero 
world.” 

For Ewing, questioning police presence 
in comics wasn’t just about her own ab- 
olitionist beliefs. “[Riri Williams] almost 
certainly has seen policing work in her 
community in ways that are harmful, ...has 
seen people who she knows to be good be 
victimized by the police. Itjust didn’t make 
sense to me that she would just inherently 
trust them.” 

When Williams interacts with the po- 
lice in Ironheart, she is largely nonchalant. 


CENTRAL 
TO BEING 


A HERO |S THE 
ASSUMPTION 


THAT YOU 
SAVE EVERY 
LIFE YOU CAN. 


She doesn’t demand they quit their profes- 
sion or go on a diatribe against policing— 
but neither does she laud their work nor 
interact with them beyond necessary. When 
a friend goes missing, Williams works her 
own networks and relationships. When 
the police make their way to the scene of 
Williams’ battle with a villain, she doesn’t 
feel the need to stick around and help them 
with detective work. 

Instead, abolition is most visible in Wil- 
liams’ impulse to turn to her friends, family, 
and community. She doesn’t kill (though it’s 
not clear that it’s entirely off the table, it’s 
just not her first impulse). It’s an exercise 
in imagining the oft-repeated abolitionist 
mantra, “We keep us safe.” 

Abolitionist impulses don’t need to be 
reserved for Black heroes. A core motiva- 
tion for Batman has always been bettering 
Gotham. The only thing holding him back 
from tryingmore radical ap- 
proaches is the imagination 
of authors. We don’t need 
Batman/Bruce Wayne to 
undergo a Zacchaeus-like 
transformation and give 
away his wealth. But we 
do need a Batman who is 
trying to get to the root of 
the problem. It doesn’t take 
the “world’s greatest detec- 
tive” to see that the system 
is designed to oppress and 
uphold hierarchies. 


CRAFTING A WORLD 
WE CAN’T LIVE 
WITHOUT 


The potential for these 
stories is built into the 
universe that already ex- 
ists. What if Batman and 
Superman tracked the 
effect of overpolicing and 
incarceration in the lives of 
Gotham’s and Metropolis’ 
poorest citizens? 

Batman would find that 
it’s by design, not coinci- 
dence, that so many of his 
villains are incarcerated at 
Arkham Asylum. A report 
from the Ruderman Fam- 
ily Foundation, a disability 
advocacy group rooted in 
Jewish values, notes that 
between one-third and one- 
half of people killed by po- 
lice are disabled. Anda 2017 


study in the American Journal of Public 
Health found that Black disabled people 
are twice as likely to be arrested as white 
disabled people. 

Superman would find that injustice is 
rampant within the legal system. About 
90 percent of the people incarcerated on 
Riker’s Island (and perhaps its fictional 
counterpart) have not been convicted ofa 
crime, according to the Center for Justice 
Innovation. And the Vera Institute of Justice 
reported that, as of March 2022, “there 
were 4,682 people waiting for their trials 
in New York City jails. Of them, 2,206 had 
been waiting for six months or more, and 
1474 had been waiting more than a year.” 
Superman’s desire forjustice does not need 
to be constrained to “stopping crime”—a 
poor metric for any of us pursuing justice. 


These are the types of realities that 
radical thinkers can explore through 
comics. Ruha Benjamin, professor of 
African American studies, says that we 
must “remember to imagine and craft 
the worlds you cannot live without, just 
as you dismantle the ones you cannot live 
within.” Comics give us a chance to take 
that maxim to the extreme. 

Tronheart writer Ewing isn’t the only 
one exploring radical politics and comics. 
Ta-Nehisi Coates has authored Captain 
America and Black Panther runs, and re- 
cently Adam Serwer contributed to a Black 
Panther collection. 

Coates said he sees comics as a chance 
to form imaginations. “This is rude to say, 
but there are people that I recognize I can 
never get to because their imagination is 
already formed. Andwhen their imagination 
is formed, no amount of facts can dislodge 
them,” Coates said on The Ezra Klein Show. 
Inwriting superhero stories, Coatesis trying 
tostretchimaginations, redefine whatis pos- 
sible, and use symbols andimagery to draw 
us back to our material reality. “The symbols 
actually matter because they communicate 
something about the imagination, and in 
the imagination is where all of the policies 
happen,” he said. 

Theologian Walter Brueggemann 
writes in The Prophetic Imagination that 
a prophet uses symbols to “express a 
future that none thinkimaginable.” It’s the 
task of prophets to “recognize how singu- 
larly words, speech, language, and phrase 
shape consciousness and define reality.” 

With superheroes, it just so happens 
these symbols aresewnonthechest. « 


Mitchell Atencio is associate news editor 
at sojo.net. 
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FROM GENERATION 
TO GENERATION, 
£ SAYS THE PROPHET .. 

ZECHARIAH, GOD WANTS 

ONE 7 | ONLY. 
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In 1991, four Los Angeles police officers 
beat Rodney King, a 25-year-old African 
American man, nearly to death. It was 
caught on video. All the officers were ac- 
quitted of assault with a deadly weapon. 
The acquittals were followed by six days 
of rebellion with more than 50 associated 
deaths. At that time, I and many other 
white Christians fixated on our desire 
to see “peace” restored. Even in the face 
of graphic police brutality, I was unable 
to see the pernicious racial injustice that 
created the context for the riots. The white 
Christianity of my upbringing did not 
equip me with a biblical lens through 
which to discern the truth about racial 
injustice in the US. It would be nearly 
a full decade before I could finally begin 
to perceive it. 

Nevertheless, in light of the role white 
Christian nationalists played in the Jan.6 
riot, the number of pastors who preach 
against Black Lives Matter and critical 
race theory, and the deafening silence and 
stubborn inaction of many white Chris- 
tians in the face of explicit cries for racial 
justice, Ihave to ask: Will this generation 
of white American Christians be just an- 
other in the long line to embolden racial 
injustice? 

Where do we turn to find hope, inspi- 
ration, and guidance to help white Chris- 
tians finally commit to our God-given 
vocation to do justice instead of holding 
tightly to our idolatrous commitment 
to white supremacy? I look to the lit- 
tle-known biblical prophet Zechariah and 
how he called a generation returned from 
exile to live out God’s call to do justice. 
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ZECHARIAH’S CALL TO REPENTANCE 


Little is known about the person of Zechariah, with few details of his life 
revealed in the book that bears his name. Only two other books in the 
rest of the Hebrew Bible reference this particular Zechariah— Haggai 
and Ezra. In Ezra 5:1 and 6:14, we learn that Zechariah was a contem- 
porary of Haggai and that both prophesied to the Jews in the days 
of Zerubbabel, governor of Judaea under the Persians, encouraging 
Zerubbabel and the residents of Jerusalem to finish rebuilding the 
Temple destroyed by the Babylonians 70 years earlier. 

Where the texts of Ezra, Haggai, and Zechariah agree is that these 
two prophets, Zechariah and Haggai, preached to a small band of 
people under the reign of the Persian emperor Darius I when Jeru- 
salem and Yehud, the small district where Jerusalem was situated, 
were insignificant and beleaguered communities on the southern 
boundaries of empire. 

While the Book of Haggai records a series of messages intended to 
persuade this small band to rebuild the Temple, the Book of Zechariah 
is not so clearly focused on Temple (re)building. Rather, the opening 
of the book (1:1-6) calls the people to repent, to return to the Lord as 
the Lord has returned to the people. The prophet Zechariah’s message 
reminds the people of how the generations prior to the exile refused 
to respond to the preaching of earlier prophets until it was too late, 
repenting only after they found themselves in exile and realized that 
the words of the prophets had caught up to them. 

Most of the book’s first six chapters report visions that Zechariah 
received in a single night, visions emphasizing the Lord’s return to the 
people. The visions also call the high priest Joshua to walk in God’s 
ways and keep God’s requirements (3:7) and warn of judgment against 
thieves and those who swear falsely in God’s name (5:3-4). 

When Zechariah awakens, he enacts a dramatic performance, 
making crowns and placing one on the head of Joshua, signaling God’s 
promise to raise up abranch from the line of David. But this seemingly 
positive performance ends on an ominous note—the future blessings 
depend on the people’s willingness to “diligently obey the voice of the 
Lord your God” (6:15). 


CURRYING FAVOR IS NOT REPENTANCE 


The story recorded in Zechariah 7-8 has a date stamp, 
alerting the reader to the fact that this story is two years 
removed from Zechariah’s original preaching to repent. 
Sadly, the story told here brings us face-to-face with an 
apparent exercise in missing the point. 

Residents of Bethel sent two emissaries “to entreat 
the favor of the Lord” (7:2), asking the Temple priests 
and prophets whether to continue mourning and fasting 
in the fifth month, as they have done since the early days 
of the exile (7:2-3). While “favor” sounds like a positive 
word, asking God’s “favor” does not imply the people’s 
repentance. This same word is used in Exodus 32:11 as 
Moses seeks God’s “favor” not to destroy the people after 
they built the golden calf. And David’s son Amnon asks 
his father’s “favor” to send Tamar to him, only to then 
rape her (2 Samuel 13:5-14). 

God is unimpressed with the plea for favor from 
the people of Bethel and with their 70 years of mourn- 
ing and fasting. Why? Because they were not fasting 
for God’s sake (Zechariah 7:5); they were not eager 
to know God and do God’s will. Apparently, the peo- 
ple hoped to have simply worn God down over the 70 
years instead of doing what God wanted them to do all 
along: Repent. 


GOD’S CONSISTENT MESSAGE 


The next part of the story begins with a bit of prophet- 
ic snark as Zechariah asks the emissaries to summa- 
rize the message of the prophets who preached before 
the exile (Zechariah 7:7). If they don’t know, Zecha- 
riah is glad to remind them: “Render true judgments, 
show kindness and mercy to one another; do not op- 
press the widow, the orphan, the alien, or the poor; 
and do not devise evil in your hearts against one an- 
other” (7:9-10). 

God did not exile the people for a lack of sorrow or 
for a failure to hold regular fasts. God exiled the people 
because they refused to repent, refused to restore justice 
to the courts, refused to show compassion and mercy, 
refused to stop oppressing marginalized people within 
their society. It’s not like the people did not know what 
to do. It’s that they refused to do it. 

To put a finer point on it, Zechariah reminds the 
emissaries that the message of the former prophets 
simply repeated the demands of Torah (7:12). And 
what did the people do when they heard the prophets 
call the people to obey God’s Torah? They made 
their hearts “adamant,” an image of armed guards 
standing at the door of their hearts to deny entrance to 
God’s Torah. God is not interested in those who seek 
God’s favor or even fast for 70 years. God is interested 
in people who will do what God has asked them to do 
all along. 

The implication of the prophet’s answer to the 
emissaries is that nothing has changed. People 
continue to oppress the widow, alien, orphan, and poor. 
And the Lord has not changed either: God still wants 
repentance (1:1-6) and obedience (6:15). 
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FIX THE CENTER OF POWER 


The emissaries come on behalf of the community of Bethel. But Zechariah 
sets his sights on the larger problem, shifting the focus from outlying 
villages and towns to Jerusalem, the historical city of God. If you want 
to fix the injustices of society, fix the center of power. 

And now we come to the good part. Yes, the Lord has big plans for 
Jerusalem, plans to make it flourish so that young and old alike enjoy life 
in the city streets (8:4-5). Even more importantly, after generations of 
people refusing to obey Torah and the prophetic call to repentance, God 
plans to make Jerusalem “the faithful city” and Mount Zion “the holy 
mountain” (8:3). 

Inthe night visions two years prior, Zechariah sawa scroll with a curse 
onthose who swore falsely in God’s name—those who took an oath in court 
in God’s name but lied (5:3-4). This vision saw Jerusalem as a city full of 
thieves and liars. But God’s zeal intends to change all that, to remake the 
city so that the city’s reputation is not as a city that perverts justice in the 
courts. In this new generation, Jerusalem will be known as the place to 
go to find justice because it is “the faithful city.” 

According to the Bible, Zion was another name for Jerusalem even in 
the days before it became the capital city of the biblical nation of Israel (2 
Samuel 5:7). But, because it became known not only as the city of David 
but alsoas the city of God, there was a reasonable expectation that it might 
bea “holy mountain.” 

However, according to the prophecies in the Book of Ezekiel, the 
evils that the people committed prior to exile “polluted” them and, by 
association, polluted Mount Zion (20:43). But, just as Ezekiel promised 
that the exiles would return to the “holy mountain” (20:20), Zechariah 
tells Bethel’s emissaries that, in spite of the evil the people planned in their 
hearts prior to exile (Zechariah 7:10), nowis the time when the people will 
return from east and west (8:7) and the mountain of the Lord will be “the 
holy mountain” (8:3). 

God has a zeal for Jerusalem, for Mount Zion, a zeal that the city 
would finally become what God has intended all along, the faithful city, 
the holy mountain. 


GOD WANTS PEOPLE TO DO TORAH 


So, what is Zechariah’s message to God’s people? In spite of generations 
refusing Torah, in spite of generations rejecting the prophets, in spite 
of people dragged unrepentant into exile, God’s call still stands. This 
generation can decide, today, to be who God wanted them to be all along, 
to do what God always wanted them to do. 

There is a parallelism in the prophet’s reminder about what the 
people are to do (see 8:16-17): 


Speak the truth to one another (A) 

Render in your gates judgments that are true and make for peace (B) 
Do not devise evil in your hearts against one another (A’) 

Love no false oath (B’) 


The Lord instructs them to “speak truth to one another” (A) instead of 
lying to each other’s faces while plotting evil in their hearts (A). Instead 
of loving false oaths (B’) and, one presumes, all their financial benefits, the 
people are to render justice in their gates and make judgments that restore 
the community’s wholeness (B, shalom, “make for peace”). Zechariah pro- 
claims that this is the generation that can finally do what pleases the Lord, 
if they only will. 


PURSUING JUSTICE 


More than 30 years after having my own eyes opened to the violence 
of racial injustice in our nation, I believe and pray that this genera- 
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tion of white U.S. Christians can fulfill 
our vocation to do justice. 

For example, what does it mean 
to “speak the truth” when faced with 
a criminal injustice system? The In- 
nocence Project shows that our court 
system does not deliver the truth as 
regularly as it should. In the U.S. today, 
Black people represent 14 percent of the 
population, but make up 53 percent of 
the 3,200 wrongfully convicted people 
exonerated since 1989. Innocent Black 
Americans are seven times more likely 
- ee . than white Americans to be falsely con- 
The white Christiani ty victed of serious crimes, according to a 
2022 report from the National Registry 


of my upbringing did not of Exonerations. 
equip me to discer n th e What about “false oaths”? The prob- 


lem with false oaths in the courts of 
truth about racial injustice. 


Zechariah’s time was their association 
with bribes that perverted justice. In 
a corrupt judicial system, money and 
influence too readily impact which cases 
are prioritized or dismissed. As of 2002, 
when national data was last collected 
for the U.S., about 30 percent of people 
in local jails were “pre-trial,” meaning 
they were locked up while awaiting tri- 
al or a hearing. At that time, nearly 70 
percent of those were people of color. 
In the past two decades, pre-trial jail 
populations have more than doubled. 
White Americans with more access to re- 
sources can often afford bail and lawyers. 
Those stuck in jail without funding for 
bail may only get a 10-minute meeting 
with a court-appointed attorney before 
making a plea before a judge. 

Long before this land became the 
United States through violence against 
Black and brown bodies, the appointed 
governor of the strongly Puritan Massa- 
chusetts Bay Colony, the first colony to 
legalize slavery, preached to those com- 
ing from England that his colony would 
bea “city on ahill,” a shining example to 
the nations. For generations afterward, 
white Christians have allowed the sins 
of racial injustice to pollute the very 
ground of our nation. And yet, racial in- 
justice perpetuated by white Christians 
is not an inevitability. God’s zeal for jus- 
tice has not waned. Today is the day to 
repent, to obey, to tell the truth, to be 
a faithful city. © 


Robert L. Foster, author of The Theology 

of the Books of Haggai and Zechariah, is 
senior lecturer in religion and New Testa- 
ment at the University of Georgia. 
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KEEP US 
GOING STRONG. 


Sojourners’ editorial team retreat / Photo by Candace Sanders 


All of you—our readers and subscribers—are vital to Sgjourners. We couldn’t produce this 
magazine and give a voice to Christians around the world without you by our side. 


Many publications have folded over the last decade. But you have kept us going and alive. 


June SO is the end of our fiscal year. We must end the year strong so we can continue to be 
that vital voice for Christians who put their faith into action for social justice. Join us with a 
donation today. 


Give at sojo.net /donate or call 1-800-714-7474 and ask for donor relations. 
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APOCALYPSE STORIES~BOTH 
IN THE BIBLE AND ON HBO— 
REVEAL HOW TO CREATE A 


WORLD WORTH SAVING. 


By JR. Forasteros 


HBO's biggest post-apocalyptic show, The 
Last of Us, imagines a brutal world—and the 
mushroom zombies are only occasionally 
the source of danger. The first season fol- 
lowed Joel (Pedro Pascal), as he escorted 
teen Ellie (Bella Ramsey), whois immune 
to the zombie infection, to a hospital that 
can turn her immunity into a cure. In the 


video game, is far from the first show tha 
employs apocalypse to interrogate our 
morality. Our end-time imaginings can 
show us who weare...and who we could be. 
The Greek title of the last book in the 
New Testament canon is Apokalypsis 
(“apocalypse”), the best English rendering 
of which is “revelation.” Revelation isn’t 


about the end of the world. It’s about a 
revelation—an unveiling. Revelation is one 
example from the genre of books we cal 

apocalyptic literature. The genre, popular 
among Jews and Christians for hundreds 


al episode [SPOILERS], Joel and Ellie reach their destination. But 
hen Joel learns they can only manufacture the cure by killing Ellie, he 
kills the doctor who was set to operate on Ellie. Joel’s decision raises the 
question: If the world can only be saved by sacrificing the innocent, is it 
a world we want to save? The Last of Us, itself an adaptation of a beloved 


Actors Bella Ramsey and Anna Torv in The Last of Us / Liane Hentscher / HBO sojo.net 
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of years before and after Jesus’ life, usually features a 
human receiving a message from some sort of divine 
messenger. The messenger wants to show the listener 
some deeper truth about the world—something that helps 
the audience participate more faithfully in the new world 
God is bringing forth. 

Remember that scene in The Wizard of Oz (1939) where 
Dorothy and her crew are cowering before Oz the Great 
and Powerful, but then Toto runs over and pulls back the 
curtain so we can see not a wizard but a wizened old man 
working a bunch of levers? Ina moment, no one is scared 
anymore. That is what apocalyptic literature hopes to 
accomplish: It reveals the truth about our world so that 
we can live well. 

The book of Revelation is addressed to seven churches 
inthe Roman province of Asia (modern-day Turkey). The 
churches have all responded to the dominant Roman 
culture in various ways, ranging from harsh resistance to 
synchronicity. John wants to pull back the curtain on the 
Roman Empire to reveal that Rome is not a benevolent, 
trustworthy caretaker bringing peace to the world, but 
rather, a devil-empowered, all-consuming beast who has 
already been defeated. John expects the churches, upon 
hearing the revelation, to reject the imperial religious 
systems that demand suffering, and instead, follow the 
self-sacrificing way of Jesus. Revelation should lead to 
transformation. 

While the genre of Revelation is (mostly) unique in 
scripture, the question of how we survive the end of exis- 


KKK 


“WHAT ENDURES 
WHEN ALL THE 
STRUCTURES 
THAT GIVE OUR 
WORLD MEANING— 
BANKS, SCHOOLS, 
AND CHURCHES— 
HAVE COLLAPSED ON 
THEMSELVES?” 


40 From The Wizard of Oz 


tence as we knowit is one of the formative 
questions of the whole canon. But apoca- 
lypse isn’t the end of the world. Maybe it’s 
only the end ofa world, andby attending to 
the revelation, we can become co-laborers 
in bringing about a new type of world. 

The Bible begins with the end of a 
world. As Julianna Baggott, author of the 
postapocalyptic Pure trilogy, once pointed 
out to me, Genesis opens with the end 
of paradise, and the rest of the Bible is 
humanity trying to figure out how to live 
in the aftermath. Additionally, the schol- 
ars and priests who compiled the Hebrew 
canon did so after the Babylonian Exile. 
And the writers of the New Testament 
experienced what biblical scholar N. T. 
Wright calls an exile in their own land: 
Though they lived in the Promised Land, 
they were not sovereign. 

It’s no wonder Christians resonate 
with the apocalyptic stories we're telling 
today. Presently, U.S. Christians grapple 
with a faith that has been weaponized for 
dominance—dominance ofboth vulnerable 
populations and of the Earth. Like God’s 
people after the Exile, faithful Christians 
today see a world that bears the scars of 
our faithlessness. Like the people of Jesus’ 
day, we feel like exiles in our own faith 
communities. And like the churches of the 
Revelation, we live in the shadow of empire, 
wondering what authentic faithfulness 
even looks like. 

Mad Max: Fury Road (2015) has a de- 
ceptively simple plot. It’s a 120-minute 
chase that literally stops and turns around 
for the final act. But in this simplicity is a 
profound revelation: a condemnation of 
escapism. Imperator Furiosa (Charlize 
Theron) runs from the patriarchal cru- 
elty of Immortan Joe (Hugh Keays-By- 
rne), who uses a faux Norse religious 
framework to manipulate and exploit his 
multitudes. Furiosa absconds with Joe’s 
wives, promising to take them to the 
Green Place, an Edenic matriarchy where 
she grew up. cont'd on page 45 
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On Film 


THE GHOST OF 
UNRESOLVED GRIEF 


By Abby Olcese 


In her poem “Flare,” Mary 
Oliver writes about griefand 
the relationship between 
memory and reality, es- 
pecially when it comes to 
parents. She writes: “My 
mother / was the blue wis- 
teria, / my mother /was the 
mossy stream out behind 
the house, / my mother, 
alas, alas, / did not always 
love her life, / heavier than iron it was /as she carried it in 
her arms, from room to room.” 

Ourrelationships with parents are shaped by our mem- 
ories, what parents tell us about their lives, and what we 
come to understand about them. The Bible tells us to honor 
our father and mother, but we can never do that perfectly 
because we never fully know them. This becomes more 
poignant when those who raised us are no longer around. 

Like Oliver's poem, Joanna Hogg’s The Eternal Daughter 
(available on video on demand) captures this liminal, lonely 
feeling in an intensely personal way. Hogg’s semi-auto- 
biographical film is a ghost story about memory, family, and 
the pull between the stories we know, the ones we don’t, 
and unresolved ways they differ. 

Filmmaker Julie (TildaSwinton) is preparing a project 
about her mother Rosalind (also Swinton). To celebrate 
Rosalind’s birthday, they travel to a reportedly haunted 
manor house-turned-hotel where Rosalind lived asa child 
during World War IT. It proves a difficult trip. 

Julie struggles with an unhelpful desk clerk (Carly-So- 
phia Davies) and strange nighttime noises. She feels guilt 
over mining Rosalind’s life for her work as Rosalind re- 
counts memories related to the house, the saddest of which 
Julie didn’t previously know. Julie’s anxiety intensifies as 


Rosalind’s birthday nears, 
leading to a revelation that 
casts the film’s events ina 
different light. 

Hogg visualizes Julie’s 
story by evoking the dense 
fogand eerie color palette— 
gray, blue and an off-putting 
arsenic green—of Hammer 
Film Productions’ classic 
British horror movies. 
There are hints of Alfred 
Hitchcock’s Rebecca in the 
manor setting, and Vertigo 
in the film’s shifting depic- 
tion of identity. The hotel’s 
remote quiet and Julie’s cre- 
ative block harken back to 
The Shining. 

Those references, cou- 
pled with the film’s con- 
versations about loss—of 
a spouse, a pregnancy, a 
family member—turn The 
Eternal Daughter into a 
cinematic expression of 
Oliver’s poem, moving from 
the experience of grief as 
“a misery, and a terror” to, 
ultimately, “Rise up from 
the stump of sorrow.” 

Hogg’s film is a moving 
reminder thatthe process of 
grief is both unique to each 
personand universal. Mem- 
ory; and the emotions we tie 
to it, is a ghost we can’t ex- 
orcize. We can, however, be 
honest with ourselves and 
with God about the source 
of our sorrow and learn to 
live with those feelings. As 
Oliver puts it, “Let grief be 
your sister, she will whether 
or no.” o 


Abby Olcese (@abbyol- 
cese) is a writer living in 
Missouri. 


From The Eternal Daughter 


New & Noteworthy 


NEW EARTH? 


The TV show Extrapolations, featuring 
Mery] Streep and Forest Whitaker, of- 
fers eight terrifying visions of how cli- 
mate-changed humanity’s unchecked 
consumption will harm Earth. The in- 
terwoven stories aim to inspire climate 
action, even as they disturb. 


Apple TV+ 


Lvervhody 
on 
A Memoir 


IPAS 
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Superpowers or More? 

In The Superpowers and the 
Glory: A Viewer’s Guide to 
the Theology of Superhero 
Movies, Joe George views 
superhero movies through 
a biblical lens. “It’s clear 
that Christians don’t just 
enjoy superhero movies,” 
George writes, “we con- 
nect them to our faith. But 
should we?” 

Wipf and Stock 


Coming of Age 

Everybody Come Alive: A 
Memoir in Essays is the 
debut book from Marcie 
Alvis Walker, creator of the 
popular Instagram account 
“Black Coffee with White 
Friends.” The memoir 
traces Walker’s childhood 
in the ’70s and’80s, as her 
family struggled to em- 
brace their wholeness in 


a hostile world. 

Convergent Books 
Ss 
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By Josina Guess 


Before he steps onstage as Ike Turner in 


A Way Home TINA: The Tina Turner Musical, Garrett 


Turner (no relation) does a simple ritual: 

He swirls a wooden mallet along the rim of 

a Tibetan singing bowl. As the sound washes 

over him, he focuses on himself as Garrett, 
not Ike the musician and abusive ex-husband of the “Queen 
of Rock ’n’ Roll.” And he prays. 

“Tina found Buddhism on her way to liberation from 
Ike, and it was something that Ike decried,” Garrett told me 
a few days after I saw him perform in Atlanta. Embracing 
something that Ike pushed away helps Garrett become Ike 
onstage while remaining Garrett within. With eight shows 
a week for the touring Broadway production, this spiritual 
practice helps Garrett draw a clear line between himself and 
the broken man he portrays. 

Garrett describes himself on his website as “a Jesus-lov- 
ing free Black man.” For him, “joy is an asset. A weapon. A 
treasure.” Ike’s life, on the other hand, was overshadowed by 
cocaine addiction, abuse, racialized violence, and capitalist 
ambition. As challenging as it is to play Ike, a man whose 
weapon was often his own body, Garrett finds joy in it. He 
credits some of that joy to the “well-placed, delicious lines” 
written by Pulitzer Prize-winning playwright Katori Hall. 
Turner also has fun embodying Ike’s delight as a musician. 
“T refer to the arc of his life as a spiritual tragedy,” Garrett 
explained. Toward the end of his life, Ike repented for his 
drug addiction, but he “never got there with the abuse [of 
Tina] or with his patriarchal beliefs and relations to women. 
He was trapped in this hellscape his entire life.” 


LIFE THAT DOESN'T 
IMITATE ART 
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FOR ACTOR GARRETT TURNER, 
“JOY IS AN ASSET. A WEAPON. 
A TREASURE.” 


I met Garrett through his sister, my 
friend Lora Turner Smothers, founder of 
Joy Village School, a K-8 school that centers 
the joy and thriving of Black youth in Ath- 
ens, Georgia. After a Saturday matinee of 
TINA, the Turner family and friends filled 
a table of 12. The server at the brewpub 
waited quietly while Lora’s husband gave 
the blessing. 

Garrett said studying Ike might have 
been the hardest part of this role, noting 
that Ike’s autobiography “essentially reads 
as the chronicles of a sexual predator and 
serial abuser, where he revels in his esca- 
pades.” Instead of admitting his wrongdo- 
ing, Ike tried to explain away his abusive 
behavior. “To imbibe that into my spirit 
was really difficult,” Garrett said. 

In the musical, we see Ike, driven by 
greed and ambition, push his family to the 
breaking point with nonstop performances. 
“Capitalism pushes us to regard ourselves 
as money-making machines, as if we don’t 
have a soul,” Garrett said. 

Garrett is intentional about life not 
imitating art as he and his wife, Bonita 
Jackson Turner, also an actor, prepare to 
welcome their first child in June. In the 
musical, Tina Turner performs the day 
after giving birth. For this Turner family, 
another actor will step in as Ike, allowing 
Garrett and Bonita to focus on becoming 
new parents. 

At curtain call, Garrett runs onto the 
stage beaming, wearing Ike’s costume 
but fully himself. Some audience mem- 
bers boo at the man who treated Tina so 
terribly. Garrett presses his hands to his 
heart, smiles his infectious smile, and takes 
a bow. © 


Josina Guess, a contributor to Bigger Than 
Bravery: Black Resilience and Reclamation 
ina Time of Pandemic, is working on an 
MFA in narrative nonfiction at the Uni- 
versity of Georgia. 


Garrett Turner as Ike Turner / Matthew Murphy / Evan Zimmerman / Murphymade June 2023 
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UNTANGLING FAITH 
AND GRIEF 


All My Knotted-Up Life, 
by Beth Moore 


Tyndale House 


"Grief takes so much energy. I can feel it even in my fin- 
gers.” 

These are the words that drew me to Christian author 
and speaker Beth Moore’s memoir, All My Knotted-Up 
Life. She posted the sentences as two separate tweets 
in the wake of her brother’s unexpected death, less than 
three weeks before her memoir’s release. 

Through her Living Proof Ministries, Moore is one of 
the most prominent white evangelical women in the US. 
I braced myself as I entered the book, but she delivers 
stories of resilience with all the charm, sweetness, and 
humor one would expect from a memoirist with roots 
in Arkadelphia, Arkansas. 

All My Knotted-Up Life begins with Moore’s childhood, 
an at-first-glance idyllic time when she and her four sib- 
lings spent hours outside before sitting down to dinner 
with their parents and maternal grandmother (“Nanny”). 
But her upbringing also contained trauma: Beth’s father 
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AS SOMEONE GRAPPLING WITH A 
FLOUNDERING FAITH, I'D HOPED 
FOR MOORE’S WORDS TO SERVE AS 
BOTH BALM AND TOUCHSTONE. 


sexually abused her, for 
instance, and her mother 
had severe mental health 
struggles, caused in part by 
her husband’s emotional 
manipulation. 

When Nanny died 
suddenly, Moore and her 
siblings “had to stand an- 
kle-deep in the stream of 
her legacy,” holding in ten- 
sion that there were “words 
and ways [of Nanny’s] we 
each wanted to keep, but 
some needed condemning 
tothe pit ofhell. Racism ran 
through my grandmother’s 
red blood like orange iron.” 
It takes a great deal of hu- 
mility—and a greater deal 
of love—to dismantle the 
pedestals on which we put 
our elders while still cling- 
ing tight to the cherished 
memories we share with 
them. 

Moore’s memoir holds 
a tender balance between 
candor and restraint. At 
times, she sensitively gives 
readers enough context 
to see her trauma, while 
avoiding descriptions of 
the specific actions that 
caused it. In some mo- 
ments, however, this left 
me wanting more. My 
scant prior knowledge of 
Moore included that, in 
2021, she left the South- 
ern Baptist Convention, 
the denomination she’d 
“loved” and “served” 
throughout her life. Yet 
her description of her de- 
parture did not include the 
“Three Steps to Finding a 
New Faith Tradition Af- 
ter Your Old One Totally 


Wrecks You” guide Id (ap- 
parently) expected. 

As someone grappling 
with a floundering faith, I’'d 
hoped for Moore’s words 
to serve as both balm and 
touchstone; I wanted to 
knowhowshe continues to 
cling to the loving God she 
preaches about. Hermem- 
oir continually points back 
to the Lord’s faithfulness— 
the way “he who walked on 
water plunged his hand be- 
neath the churning brine 
and brought me forth from 
the belly of the sea.” Ina 
different season of my life, 
her answer would have 
been enough: She took her 
suffering to the Lord, and 
the Lord made sense of it. 

But today, I’m walking 
away from All My Knot- 
ted-Up Life wondering 
if I’ll ever untangle the 
knots of my own. I’m sure 
Moore would be the first 
to tell me that, although 
there’s no quick path to 
disentanglement, one day 
I will be “broken free.” In 
the meantime, I’m con- 
tent to take a page from 
Moore’s book—I’ll “plead 
to the Lord the words of the 
psalmist David: ‘Make me 
to hear joy and gladness; 
that the bones which thou 
hast broken may rejoice’ 
(Psalm 51:8, KJV).” ° 


Liz Bierly is editorial asso- 
ciate at Sojourners. 
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THE TEMPTATION 


Podcasts 


TO CULT-IFY 


44 


Sounds Like A Cult, hosted by 
Amanda Montell and Isa Medina-Maté 


All Things Comedy 


What do celebrity megachurches, 
acappella groups, nonprofits, and 
Trader Joe’s havein common? Ac- 
cording to author Amanda Mon- 
tell and comedian Isabela (Isa) 
Medina-Maté, they’re all cults. In 
their hilariously informative pod- 
cast, Sounds Like A Cult, launched 
in 2021, these are just afew of the 
groups they eye with suspicion. 
Across episodes, the duo focuses on a group, institution, 
or brand with a fanatical following and ask, “This group 
sounds like a cult, but is it really?” 

Whether they are calling out the hypocrisy of Star- 
bucks’ refusal to let their workers unionize or critiquing 
the ways Taylor Swift weaponizes her loyal fan base to 
dismantle outlets that might portray her negatively, no 
brand, organization, or person is safe. They often have 
guests who have escaped (or sometimes still are in) said 
“cults,” and at the end of each episode, Medina-Maté and 
Montell share whether that week’s subject fits under one 
of three categories: a “Live Your Life” cult, a “Watch Your 
Back” cult, ora “Get the [Expletive] Out” cult. Listening to 
them is akin to eavesdropping on aconversation between 
friends, and the tone can switch from serious to breezy 
in the same breath. “All billionaires are cult leaders, pe- 
riod,” Montell says in an episode about Starbucks. In an 
episode about church camps, she notes that camps are 
great at “weaponizing endorphins and calling it the Holy 
Spirit.” The hosts are alternately analytical, easygoing, 
and earnest, but they never belittle their subjects for 
the sake of laughs. 

My main critique of the podcast is the casual use of 
the word “cult.” I’m more reluctant to use the word since 
hearing investigative journalist Sarah Ventre speak at 
the 2023 Religion News Association Conference. Ven- 
tre shared that casually labeling groups as cults can slot 
members of said groups into the binaries of “omnipotent 
cult leader” and “brainwashed follower.” Additionally, 
author and scholar Megan Goodwin noted that using 
the word “cult” to label religious or social groups that 
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THE TERM “CULT” HAS 
SERIOUS POLITICAL AND 
SOCIETAL IMPLICATIONS. 


we don’t like or that we consider strange 
often marks those same communities as 
“targets of state surveillance and violence.” 
The term “cult” has serious political and 
societal implications that perhaps don’t 
apply to SoulCycle fans or fine wine con- 
noisseurs. I’d like to hear Medina-Maté 
and Montell explore the nuance around 
even using the term. 

Yet, love how their podcast challenges 
me to be mindful about the ways I devote 
my time, energy, and resources. How might 
my dedication to Trader Joe’s Chocolatey 
Coated Chocolate Chip Cookie Dunkers 
blind me to the fact that this massive brand 
tries so hard to give the verisimilitude that 
it is asmall family-run grocery store? Lis- 
tening to these episodes makes me think 
more deeply about the human tendency 
to form connections and communities 
out of shared interests, and Montell and 
Medina-Maté’s willingness to go after their 
own darlings is a sobering reminder to fight 
against the blind devotion of fanaticism. 
For Sojourners readers who interrogate 
their own devotions, Sounds Like A Cult 
is a lighthearted yet informative ewltte 


jein podcast to dive into. © 


Zachary Lee is online editorial assistant 
for Sojourners. 
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cont'd from page 40 Butthe Green Placeis no more, and 
Furiosa’s only hope is to overthrow Joe (witha little help 
from Max, played by Tom Hardy). The message is clear: 
There’s nowhere else for us to go; we must fight for the 
home we have. Such a message rejects the sort of escapist 
evangelizing that echoes from too many pulpits—that 
dangerous and enticing “promise” that God will destroy 
the earth after taking the faithful away to heaven. 

Apocalypse stories are quick to critique religion that 
manipulates. Revelation 13 warns readers about the “Land 
Beast,” a creature who looks like the Lamb/Jesus but speaks 
like the Dragon/Devil. A Land Beast crops up in episode 
8 of The Last of Us. “When We Are in Need” introduces 
Pastor David (Scott Shepherd), an at-first-glance humble 
man wholeadsa small religious community. But David ex- 
plodes into violence when he’s challenged, and we discover 
that he has been feeding dead peopleto his community. He 
embodies a patriarchal system of power that exploits the 
margins for the good of the center. It’s heartbreaking—but 
not shocking—that such systems of thought endure and 
even flourish when all else is stripped away. 

Apocalypse stories aren’t all doom and gloom. Station 
Eleven, HBO’s recent adaptation of Emily St. John Man- 
del’s novel, invites us into a world a generation removed 
froma deadly pandemic. The gentle, deliberate show asks, 
“what endures when all the structures that give our world 
meaning—banks, schools, and churches—have collapsed 
on themselves?” For the most part, Station Eleven’s new 
world is lush; Eden is making a comeback. And what 
remains for humanity? Art. Love. People working to “till 
and keep the earth.” 

Whether the end of the world comes at the hands 
(claws?) of monsters, a warming globe, or a pandemic, 
there’s always something that remains. We know in our 
bones that evil is persistent, and that sin has consequences. 
But we sense, too, that those consequences aren’t eternal. 
Only three things last forever: faith, hope and love. And 
you know what the greatest of those is, right? © 


JR.Forasteros pastors Catalyst Church in Dallas, co- 
hosts the Fascinating Podcast, and wrote Empathy for the 
Devil. 
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TENDER 


By Elisabeth Ivey 


I like my anger. I stoke it 

like a fire, tend to it 

with tender hands, cup 

ahand ‘round as I 

blow to fan the flames 

much larger. This fire is 

the closest I’ve been 

to Phoenix, for I sense 

this meekness has never 

been true and this fire will give 
birth to the truth for which I wait. 
Back to birth when rage let loose, 
un-tempered, from tiny lungs 
that cried for what was wrong 

to be made right. 


Elisabeth Ivey, a writer and editor, explores themes of identity through 
race, gender, and mental health. 


Illustration by Kat Ash 


CALL ON 
CONGRESS 


Have you ever talked with your members of 
Congress? If not, it might seem hard to know 
where to start. Don’t worry, SojoAction has you 
covered. You can find free how-to videos and 
downloadable resources to help you make your 
voice heard at: sojo.net/congress 


Together we’ll share our stories and advocate 
in Congress for our communities to thrive! 
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GOD BIRTHS 


from the Revised Common 


CREATION Hebmnoned 


By Natalie Wigg-Stevenson 


We have several readings this month 
Living the Word where God creates something out of 
nothing—or at least out of pretty limit- 
ed materials. In the opening chapters 
of Genesis, we see creation birthed 
from God’s imagination and curiosity. 
In the story of Sarah and Abraham, a child is conceived in a womb so 
postmenopausal that the now-pregnant woman can’t help but laugh 
(Genesis 18). A well appears from nowhere to quench the thirst of a 
dying woman and her child (Genesis 21:19). God “calls into existence 
the things that do not exist” (Romans 4:17). And God turns death to life 
through the mysteries of resurrection (Romans 6:1-11). 

This month’s lectionary readings make God’s continuous creation— 
as well as God’s continual renewal of creation—explicit. But the fact is, 
once we're looking for it, all of scripture tells these stories of renewal. 
God is always creating, re-creating, and reimagining our world. God is 
always making a way where there was no way before. God continually 
turns death to life. And, just as importantly, we are called to participate 
in God’s divine practices of continuous creation, in God’s own divine 
practice of everyday resurrection. 

As we exit aseries of some of the higher holy seasons in the liturgical 
year—Epiphany, Lent, Easter, and Pentecost—June quiets down from 
such intensity. The slower pace to which (in some places) the warm 
summer sun calls us can inspire us to seek out everyday resurrection 
wherever God hides it. How is the Spirit calling you to partner with 
divine practices of renewal, with everyday resurrections? 


Natalie Wigg-Stevenson, author of Transgressive Devotion: Theology 
as Performance Art and creator of www.transgressivedevotional.com, 
teaches at Emmanuel College in Toronto. 


Scripture passages are 
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“IF I WERE HUNGRY, I’D KEEP 
IT SECRET.” —GOD 


JUNE 4 


WEARING THE CROWN 


GENESIS 1:1 - 2:4; PSALM 8; 
2 CORINTHIANS 13:11-13; MATTHEW 28:16-20 


There's ascene in Netflix’s series The Crown 
that I love. Britain’s Princess Elizabeth, 
seated in Westminster Abbey’s high al- 
tar, is anointed Queen Elizabeth II by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. He falters for 
amoment, nervous to touch this woman’s 
body, yet assured by his sacred script: I 
anoint you “as kings, priests, and prophets” 
were anointed before, so be “blessed and 
consecrated Queen over the peoples whom 
the Lord thy God hath given thee to rule 
and govern. In the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” The 
scene is shocking because itreminds us that 
the queen’s vocation—at least according to 
this rite—is not political. It’s divine. 

For centuries, this is the kind of back- 
drop Christians had in mind when they 
encountered psalms extolling royal mon- 
archies—such as Psalm 8. God’s name is 
“majestic.” God’s glory is “set above the 
heavens.” And again, “O Lord, our Sover- 
eign, how majestic is your name in all the 
earth” (verse 9). We humans—those made 
in God’s image—the psalmist adds, are also 
“crowned ... with glory and honor” (verses 
4-5). In other words, we too are anointed 
as royalty in God’s sight. 

The Crown cuts straight from Eliza- 
beth’s coronation to ascene with her Uncle 
Edward, the abdicated king, watching the 
ceremony with friends in his Paris villa. 
Elizabeth’s anointing is the only portion 
of the ceremony not televised. “Now we 
come to the anointing: the single most 
holy, most solemn, most sacred moment 
of the entire service,” Edward explains. “So 
how come we don’t get to see it?” asks his 
mocking friend. “Because we are mortals,” 
Edward responds. 

Butthe psalmist makes me wonder. The 
psalmist seems to call usto the dignity—and 
responsibility—of the crown: toa vocation 
that isn’t just political, but divine. 
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JUNE 11 


BEFRIENDING A HUNGRY GOD 


HOSEA 5:15 - 6:6; PSALM 50:7-15; 
ROMANS 4:13-25; MATTHEW 9:9-13 


Preachers rarely choose the psalm for their 
primary sermon text. So, it might seem 
strange to focus for two Sundays on these 
seldom-preached scriptures. But because 
I’ve encouraged us to transgress ortho- 
doxy’s borders to create new invitations 
to God’s own self-revelation, I couldn’t 
resist this one line where God, speaking 
through the psalmist, says, “If I were hun- 
gry, I would not tell you, for the world and 
all that is in it is mine” (Psalm 50:12). An 
orthodox interpretation would under- 
stand God to be saying: I don’t get hungry 
because I'ma fully self-sufficient God. But 
ariskier interpretation could understand 
God as saying: If I were hungry, I'd keep 
it secret. And if God could get this secret 
hunger pang, then that would mean that 
God could suffer. 

It wasn’t until the 20th century that 
theologians really began to loosen our grip 
on God’s impassibility (the orthodox idea 
that God can’t suffer). It took the so-called 
“bloodiest century” to get theologians to 
wonder about God suffering with us in 
our suffering—something that is now a 
widely accepted Christian belief. What 
if we pushed that possibility just a little 
further—if only for amoment—to imagine 
God’s suffering coming forth in the form 
of a stomach’s growl? Would that change 
how we thought about mass starvation due 
to ecological destruction, or food insecu- 
rity due to hypercapitalist economics? If 
the world and all that is in it belongs to 
God, then that means everything should 
be shared by everyone. What if when Je- 
sus tells us that we feed him by feeding 
the hungry (Matthew 25:35), he’s really 
trying to tell us that human hunger can 
travel deep into the pit of the transcendent 
God’s belly? 


JUNE 18 


SARAH'S LAUGH 


GENESIS 18:1-15, 21:1-7; PSALM 116:1-2, 12- 
19; ROMANS 5:1-8; MATTHEW 9:35 - 10:23 


My spouse and I struggled with infertility 
for seven years. During that time, when- 


ever I heard Sarah’s story in Genesis 18, 
I'd fume. The only thing that made me 
angrier than the story itself was a well-in- 
tentioned Christian telling me, “Ifit could 
happen for Sarah, it can happen for you.” 
But what angered me most (because I 
felt alot of anger in those years) was that 
Sarah laughed when she learned she was 
pregnant. How could this woman laugh 
at receiving the blessing I was spending 
99 percent of my energy trying to find? 

Then I peed ona stick. Got two lines in- 
stead of one. And what did I do? I laughed. 

About 10 percent of people of repro- 
ductive age in the United States experience 
fertility issues. Countless queer and same- 
sex couples or people wanting to single 
parent can’t access the health care required 
to create the families they are called to 
have. The stigma experienced by those who 
are “childless by choice” is real as well. But 
this week’s Genesis reading focuses on the 
devastating situation of longing to become 
a parent and being unable to. 

Sarah’s laugh and mine: They weren’t 
the joy of humor. They were the sounds a 
body makes when it lets go of all the pain 
it didn’t realize it was holding. People in 
the pews across the world are going to 
hear Sarah’s story. Howit lands with each 
of us will have everything to do with how 
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HOW IS THE SPIRIT CALLING 
YOU TO PARTNER WITH 
EVERYDAY RESURRECTIONS? 


and whether our bodies have been able to 
let go of pain. 

Sarah’s story requires tenderness in 
preaching—as well as throughout the wor- 
ship, rituals, and pastoral care that accom- 
pany the sermon. Because not everybody 
gets to laugh. 


JUNE 25 


OUR SMALL RESURRECTIONS 


GENESIS 21:8-21; PSALM 86:1-10, 16-17; 
ROMANS 6:1-11; MATTHEW 10:24-39 


The idea in Paul’s letter to the Romans 
that “if we died with Christ, we believe 
that we will also live with Christ” (6:8) 
is one of those theological truisms that 
can lose meaning through ubiquitous use. 
But as we reflect on how God’s continual 
creation can make something where there 
was nothing before, it’s worth asking what 
we really mean when we invoke this death- 
to-life dynamic. 

In Matthew’s gospel this week, Jesus 
tells his followers that “those who lose 
their life for my sake will find it” (verse 
39). It’simportant to remember that many 
early Jesus followers were martyred in his 
name. (Just as many continue to be today.) 
So, as Paul tries to interpret Jesus’ words 
in this letter to the community in Rome, 
he’s not just deploying death and life as 
metaphors. Rather, both were pressing 
physical and metaphysical concerns. His 
words have import for this world and the 
world we can’t yet know. 

All this means that the call to journey 
from death into life in Christ isn’t just 
about emulating Jesus’ ways of being in the 
world. It’s more than hitching a ride with 
him along death’s winding way. Rather, to 
die and live with him requires that we’re 
connected to him—that we're actually in 
him as he too is in us (see John 17)—so 
that we can pass through the mortal and 
immortal veil as one. This is a union that 
is mystical, beyond our knowing, and yet 
somehow intuitively grasped in our dai- 
ly walk with the Holy Spirit and in our 
attempts to participate in God’s divine 
practices of everyday resurrection. © 


“Preaching the Word,” Sojourners’ online 
resource for sermon preparation and 
Bible study, is available at sojo.net/ptw. 
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HUMOR 


HOW TO KEEP GOING, 
IN FIVE EASY STEPS 


By Beth Cooper-Chrismon 


What do you mean, “How to keep going,” you may ask? I’m fine, you may 
say. The increasingly fraught political landscape, the ominous signs of 
climate change, the erosion of voting rights, the crushing “invisible hand” 
of global capitalism, and a lack of space to collectively process any of the 
above—these are all things that are totally fine and normal and do not 
bother you. Your eye is not twitching right now as you say this. 

Hush, you. I made a list of five easy steps to help you keep on keeping 
on. Read it and weep. I mean, stop weeping. 


1. Check In With Yourself 

Hello, Totally Fine Person. On a scale of one to “as often as it takes,” how 
many times per day do you stare out a rainy window while sad violins 
play? Believe it or not, the desired answer is zero times, because where 
are those sad violins even coming from? You should acknowledge that 
your musically accompanied feelings of woe are both unproductive and 
empirically impossible—unless you live with a string quartet. 


2. Feel Your Feelings 

Yeah, I know, I hate it, too. I’d rather be a robot. But even robots need 
to perform maintenance on themselves for optimum performance 
(Editors’ note: This metaphor has not been approved by the Sojourners 
editorial board as it may contain an excess of Protestant work ethic). 
Find somewhere safe to do it and just turn into a big blob of emotion. 
Crying purges toxins from the body. You are performing maintenance 
and soon you will be at full functionality again. (Editors’ note: Beth, find 
anew metaphor or we will turn this car around.) 


KKK 


YOU'RE A SEROTONIN VAMPIRE NOW— 
YOU’RE STRONG ENOUGH TO FIND 
NEW PREY. (MAYBE THIS WASN'T THE 
BEST METAPHOR CHOICE.) 


3. Find Your Serotonin 

What's the one thing that still, even in these 
dark times, warms your heart and brings 
you joy? Find that thing, and then bite 
deep into it and suck out every last drop of 
good brain chemicals that it can give you. 
Absolutely murder it until there’s nothing 
left to be murdered. That’s right: Youre a 
serotonin vampire now. And now you're 
strong enough to find new prey—that is, 
new sources of joy and fulfillment. Editors’ 
note: When we asked for a new metaphor, 
this isn’t what we had in mind.) 


4.Feel Your Feelings, With Friends This Time 
Vulnerability is good for you. It builds 
character, and it turns you into a Cool 
Rebel™, creating community in defiance 
of the capitalist establishment. Sometimes 
the best way to stick it to the man is to be 
emotionally vulnerable. Please imagine 
me sitting backward in my chair like acool 
youth pastor as I say this. Anyway, talk to 
your friends, and God, and the universe, 
and whoever was responsible for the sad 
violins. Those were nice violins, even ifthey 
were empirically impossible. Remember: 
Violins is not the answer. 


5.Notice That You're Already Getting Better 
Were in the home stretch—the part with 
the praising God and the practicing grat- 
itude and the Instagram photos of your 
breakfast food captioned #blessed. Growth 
means looking for joy, finding it, and feeling 
it—no matter the state of the world. Youre 
already doingit, you glorious vampire and/ 
or robot. 


You've got this. © 


Beth Cooper-Chrismon is director of indi- 
vidual giving at Sojourners. 
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